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ADVERTISEMENT. 



In order to avoid the charge of mis- 
translation, which (whether justly or not) 
hath been brought against former writers on 
this subject, I have, in the following Disser- 
tation, placed under the Greek quotations, 
the Latin reading of some accredited trans- 
lation whenever I could conveniently meet 
with it ; and have always to the best of my 
ability, accurately set down in the margin, 
the author, and the part of his works from 
which I have borrowed. I have in only 
one case ventured to oflfer a new reading, 
and I hope that the reasons there ad- 
duced in support of my opinion, will satisfy 
the reader. 



DISSERTATION, 



If I were about to discuss almost any 
subject but Mythology, I should think it ne- 
cessary to apologize for bringing forward a 
system at variance with the opinions of 
former writers, and perhaps not entirely con- 
genial to the prejudices of my readers. On 
the present occasion, however, I trust that 
any thing like apology is unnecessary; it 
might indeed appear as if it were my wish 
to censure those writers who have preceded 
me, and to lay claim to a superior degree of 
modesty and deference for the public opi- 
nion — But I have no wish, as I feel that I 
have no right to do this. I am placed in a 
situation very similar to theirs, having the 
same subject to discuss, and like them being 
obliged to support my own view of it, with- 
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out having the satisfaction to meet with 
coincidence in any former writer. Under 
these circumstances, I have been obliged to 
have recourse to those ancient sources from 
which their systems have (with few excep- 
tions) been derived. I trust that the very 
unusual smallness of my book will not preju- 
dice my system, when it is considered, that 
much may be said in a little space, and that 
a careful perusal of the other works which 
have been publishetd on the subject, will leave 
the reader but a few hours of a moderately 
long life to bestow upon mine : — moreover, 
let it be remembered, that it is not the fate 
of every man to be so emancipated from the 
duties of active life as that he should be able 
to give his days and nights to the study of 
the Ancient Mythology, 

I apprehend that it will not be necessary 
to state the precise line of reading and reflec- 
tion which has led to this publication. But, 
I may be allowed to observe, that during the 
former part of my hfe, I was subject to those 
misconceptions which most persons even 
now hold, and rested contentedly in a state 
of gross ignorance : nor did I conceive any 
adequate idea of the importajtice of the sub- 



ject until I saw how much labour had been 
expended upon it. 

It is stated by many writers, and I beUeve 

admitted by all, that the first and chief object 

of idolatrous worship was the Sun, and that 

next to that deity, the Serpent was esteemed 

peculiarly sacred. This opinion I did at one 

time cordially embrace ; but after long and 

anxious consideration of the subject, doubts 

began to arise in my mind as to whether they 

could be indeed esteemed the primary objects 

of worship. Farther research convinced me, 

that although the stream of Mythology had 

been far and accurately traced, yet its source 

was undiscovered. It appeared, that the 

objects which I have mentioned, (though 

they certainly were worshipped,) could not, 

from their nature, have been primary objects 

of adoration. It is true that in these northern 

climes, the Sun is seldom even oppressive, 

and may be considered as the secondary 

cause of fertility ; but surely it is not likely 

to have been so favourite an object among 

nations who languished under its oppressive 

fervor, found drought and famine in its 

scorching heat, and could only expect the 

means of subsistence from the partial inunda- 
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tions and scanty showers wliich tempered 
his inclement visitation. In fact we learn 
that some ancient nations viewed the matter 
in this light : — Strabo, speaking of some of the 
inhabitants of Africa, says, ol yt kui tqv i}Xtov 

tyficuptiv Kai KUKtag Xeyeiy ETreiSav 9rpo(rcS«i)(riv avKr^ovra, 
wg Kawvra Kai iroXtjUL^vra avroig * qui quidCM SoleM 

oderint et detestentur cum cum txoriri vident 
propterea quod eos urat et infestet.*' This per- 
fectly agrees with the account given by He- 
rodotus : ovroi Tip 'nXitp vTTBpfiaWovTi icarapiiivrcu, Kai 

irpog TovToiffi wavra ra aitry^pa XotSopeovrot, ort er^eac 
Kaiwv CTTirpijSei, avrsg tb rag avOptoirag Kai rriv /wpijv 

avTtwv.t Hi Solem transcendentem execrdntur^ 
eique prceterea omnia convitia ingerunt^ quod 
torridus et ipsos et regionem perdat. To these 
we may add the testimonies of Pliny and 
Pomponius Mela: ^^Solem orientem occidentem^ 
que dira imprecatione contuentuTy Mt exitialem 
ipsis agrisque/'X " Solem execrantur et dum 
oritur et dum occidit ut ipsis agrisque pesti- 
ferum :% " quem modum,^ says the learned 
Cuper, " et hodie barbaros, qui prope pro- 
montorium Bonae;^ Spei habitant, quosque 
Hottentottos nominant, observare testantur, 

♦ lib. xvii. p. 822.— 'JETrfif. Causdb. f Melp. §. 184. 

J PL lib. V. c. viii. | Pomp. M. lib. 1. c. 8. 



qui illorum mores Uteris mandarunt/'* Are 
we to suppose that the effects of intense heat 
were confined to the people alluded to by 
these writers, or that by a strange perverse- 
ness other nations liable to the same injuries 
chose to deify an object which was execrated 
by their neighbours? Granting, however, for 
the sake of argument, (and I am willing to 
concede the point entirely considering it as a 
symbol,) that they did worship the Sun, how 
are we to account for the deification of an 
animal so useless, so noxious, as the Serpent? 
By such considerations as the^e I was led 
to suppose, that those passages in ancient 
writers which have been thought to relate to 
the worship of the Sun and the Serpent, must 
have a farther meaning, and that the objects 
themselves were in fact only emblems of some 
other primary objects of worship. I then 
considered what those objects were likely to 
be, and, after much thought, concluded that 
the sun must have been considered and wor- 
shipped as a symbol of Royalty, and the 
serpent as an emblem of the Law. On look- 
ing into the ancient and modern writers on 
the subject of mythology, I found sufficient 

♦ Cuperi Harpocrates, p. 117. 
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evidence that my hypothesis was correct, yet 
it appeared to me that no one had taken 
precisely my view of the subject: — This being 
the case I have thought it proper at this time, 
when the attention of the public is so much 
turned to the subject of mythology, to pub- 
lish my thoughts upon the subject, and I 
shall, without farther preface, lay my proofs 
before the reader^ 

Ancient history will furnish us with abun- 
dant proof, that the worship of their kings 
was common in many nations. Strabo has 
this remarkable passage : (and let it be re- 
membered that he is speaking of a people 
who were reputed worshippers of the Sun :) 

** 0£ov & vofiiZafTi Tov fiiv aOavaToVy rarov ^ eivai rov 

aiTlOV TWV TTttVTWV* TOV OC Ovi/TOV aVfifW/lOV TlVtt, ICttl H 

ffa(f>rjy wg 8' tTTiTOTToXv rag Bvepyerag Kai fiaaiXiKag Obhq 
vo)ui2^8<Ti icai TUTtov TUQ fitv (ia<Ti\eag Koivag awavTtJv juv 
ffWTTipag Kai (f>v\aKagy rag S iSicoraCy cScwc roig eviraOaaiv 

vw avTwv." " Deum putant alterum immortalemj 
qui rerum omnium causa sit, alterum mortalem, 
qui nomine caveat, et non sit cognitu facilis ; 
plerumque autem eos a quibus henejicium ac- 
ceperunt et regios, pro diis habent: reges suos 
communes omnium Servatores et custodes esse, 
cceteroz vero privatim eorum quibus beiiefece- 



runt.''* This agrees with what he had before 

stated " <re|3ovTai & ftic fcovc rsg |3a<TiX£ac" ** RegCS 

colunt ut Deos/^'f and with what is said by 
Clemens Alexandrinus of the worship of their 
kings being common among barbarous na- 
tions ; and we are informed by a late writer, J 
that the practice is not yet lost " Les Rois 
de Loango rep oivent les memes hommages, 
que la Divinit6. 

In fact, the ancients were not satisfied 
with worshipping the Sun and their sove- 
reigns themselves, but they even attributed 
the same veneration to brutes. The Elephant 
is said by -Lilian to have worshipped both : 

Tov iliXiov avicFy^ovra 7rpo<Ticvv«<Tiv eXe^ovtec exoritfltem 

Solem venerantur elephantes ;"% and again, || 

TOV IvSwv jSacriXea Trpooricvvei o cXe^ac *' ElephwutUS 

Indorum Regem adorat :' and I beg to call the 
reader's attention to the manner in which this 
adoration to the Sun was supposed to be 
performed. Phile (or his interpolator, and it 
matters not which, as the fact is supported by 
other authority) says that he worships the Sun, 

Qc X"p\ avaorywv rr\v airXi/v 7rpo|3o<rict8a.^ Tanquam 

* Lib. xvii. p. 822. t Ibid. p. 821. J Richarderie, Biblioth. 
Univ. des Voy. t. iv. p. 168. § De Animal, vii. 43. || lb. xiii. 
22. IT De Animal, Prop, xxxix. 38. 
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manum^ attollens porrectam proboscidem/^ 
This agrees exactly with the ancient mode of 
worshipping the Sun by kissing the hand, 
which is alluded to in the book of Job, and 
on which I shall only add the remark of 
Vossius: '* Atque ab hoc ritu alter ille proma- 
navit, ut quo Deos solerent, eodem etiam 
prosequerentur hominum illos, qui honore 
potentiaque antecellerent : tandem et pares, 
ac inferiores, gliscente adulatione. Hoc manu 
venerari'dixeve Tacitus etTranquillus : manu 
salutare Martialis/' * 

I shall not notice the profane and ridicu- 
lous assumption of Deity by later emperors, 
except just to request that the reader will 
consider how far such a thing was likely to be 
even attempted if the worship which it claim- 
ed had not been before used. 

A more proper or significant emblem of 
royalty than that luminary which shines with- 
out rival or companion, could not have been 
adopted. And if we consider those deities who 
in the remotest ages were adored by the pro- 
fessed worshippers of the Sun, we shall find 
their titles to.be rather those o^ royalty than of 
Divinity. " In Coelesyria Ammonitis fuit: ubi 

* De Idol. lib. ii, c. 3. 
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Sol cultus nomine Moloch sive Milcom :♦ but 
r^ signifies " a king/' and we have indisputa- 
ble evidence, that this Deity was represented 
wearing a crown.'f The same may be said of 
Baal, who is admitted to have been the same 
with Belus, or the Sun 4 In fact, we find the 
title of Baal-shemesh, or Baal, the Sun, in 
2 Kings xxiii. 2. We have these titles united 
in an inscription found at Palmyra, which 
the reader may find in the learned Bocharf s 
Canaan, lib. ii. c. 8. It is MAAAXBHAQ. 

The title of ava5 constantly given to 
Apollo, is too common to require any thing 
more than the bare mention of it. 

On the other hand, let us see what was 
understood by the Sun in the Ancient My tho'- 
logy. If they rderred merely to the Imninary 
which the word directly imports, how shall 
we account for the multitude of Suns which 
we find mentioned by the writers of anli- 

* Vossitts de IdoL lib, ^. €• 6. p. 168. 

1 1 Chron. xx. 2. 

X See the account given by Zosimus, (1. 61.) of the embellish- 
ment of the Temple of the Sun with the Images, *HXi« n icac 
Bi^, or as I should prefer reading, 'HXce m irat Biy\t»« This 
readiag which is proposed by Salmasius, (ad Vopisc. Aurel. 35.) 
would be conclusive as to their identity, but proofs are so 
common that I am not anxious about it 
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quity ? The remark of Cicero is just: " Cwm- 
gue tu Solem quia solus esset^ apellatum esse^ 
dicas: Soles ipsi quam multi a theologis pro- 
feruntur? Unus eorum Jove natus^ nepos 
Mtheris; alter Hyperione; tertius, Vulcano^ 
Nili filio; cujus urbem JEgyptii volunt esse 
earn qua HeliopoUs appellatur ; quartus is 
quern heroids temporihus Achanto Rhodi pe- 
pefisse dicitur^ avum Jalysij Camiri et Lindi ; 
quintus qui Colchis fertur Metam et Circen 
procreavisse.-f 

I am equally at a loss (on the common 
principles of interpretation) to account for 
the numerous progeny of the Sun. In truth 
his family was so large^ that merely to men- 
tion the names of his offspring (without 
entering into their confused and 9,bsurd 
genealogies) would exceed the limits which 
I have prescribed to myself. I cannot how- 
ever help noticing some of them, by which 
I think it will appear that the term HeliadeSj 
or children of the Sun, merely meant sove^ 
reignsj or persons of royal descent. Of a 

f See Fulgentius wbo gives two etymologies ; the reader may 
take which he pkases. " Sol yero dicitur ex eo quod soliu sit 
aut quod wlite per dies surgat et occidaf 

t De Nat. Deor. 1. iii. 
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great part of them we know: nothing but 
their names ; but I apprehend, that the his- 
tories of those whom I am about to mention, 
will afford sufficient support to my conjecture. 

Ph)^ton, whose history as a son of ^JT 
Phoebus is known to most from Ovid's se- 
cond book of Metamorphoses, (beginning 
Regia Solisy &c. which words, and the des- 
cription following^ the reader is desired to 
note) was we are informed, not only of royal 
descent, but himself the King of theMolossi.* 

According to the ancient tradition given 
by Justin,"!* Cyrene,(the daughter of Hypseus 
King of Thessaly) was the mother of four 
children by Apollo, viz. Nomius, Aristjeus, 
AuTHocus, and AROiEus ; three of these 
enjoyed the regal dignity of their ancestors 
in Thessaly, and the other (who was Aris- 
taeus) reigned in Arcadia. 

Miletus, another son of Apollo, being 
obliged to fly from Crete, under suspicion of 
an intention to usurp the regal power of 
Minos, found a refuge in Caria, where he 
obtained the sovereign dignity. to which he 

♦ Tzctzes. Hbt 127* Plut in P^ho. 
t L. xiii. c. 7. 
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had aspired, and founded the city which 
bore his name.* 

'Mblaneus King of the Dry opes, was a 
son of Apollo according to Antoninus Li- 
beralis.-f- 

The King of Delos, " Rex Anius, rex 
idem hominum Fhoebique sacerdos^":]: was 
(perhaps from his regal dignity) accounted 
the son of the Deity at whose altar he pre- 
sided.§ 

AuGEAS, King of £lis, was the offspring 
of the same father.|| 

Zeuxippus King of Sicyon, is said by 
Pausaniasf to have been the son of Apollo 
and Sylla, and he also mentions Eleuthe- 
BUS, as a son of Apollo and ^thusa, (a 
daughter of Neptune) whose royalty and 
parentage is distinctly asserted by the 
scholiast on Hesiod.** 



* Ov« Met. 1. Jx. 440. et seq. 
t Met c iv. 
i Virg. Mn. iii. 80. 

§ Ot. Met. L xiii. v. 632. Dion. Hal lib. i. p. 39. 47«^ 
Edit Oxon. 1704. Diod. Sic lib. r. 
II Pausan. v. 1. Apollod. lib. i. e. 9. Hyg. Fab. xiv. 
f U. e. 
** Theog. 54. vide etiam Steph. Byz. in t. EkttStpau 
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jg j£t£S9 King of Colchis, is said to have 
been the son of Apollo and Perseis..^ 

CiNYBAS is allowed on all hands to have 
been a king, arid is sufiiciently shewn to 
have been the son of Apollo ; but the ancient 
authorities are divided as to who was his mo- 
ther, and where he reigned.-f 

The account given by Diodorus Siculus,$ 
of the children of the Sun, is also well worthy 
of attention. He mentions seven sons, 
Ochimus, Cercaphus, Macar, Actis, Tenagea^ 
Triopas, and Candalus, Of these, the two 
first were successively Kings of Rhodes — the 
fourth built Heliopolis — the fifth was killed 
by his brothers, and the sixth was the founder 



* ApoUod. lib. i. c. 9. VaL Flac. Arg. 1B24. 264. 

t I am sorry that the limits which I have prescribed to myself 
(both for my own sake and that of my reader) do not admit of 
my going largely into this question. If the reader is inclined 
to do so, he may consult Tac. Hist, 1. ii. c. 3. Find. Pytb. 
iL et SchoL et Nem. viii. Plin. vii. 66. Suidas, et Hesych. 
in V. Pomp. Sab. ad Virg. ^n. 1. Clem. Alex. Protrep. 
ad Gent, et Strom. 1. Amobius. lib. iv. Steph. Byz. in. v. 
AfiadHt. Photius in excerptis Theopompi. Jul. Firm, de Err. 
pro£ relig. p.^ Edit. Lug. Bat 1672, all of whom place 
Cinyras in Cyprus. 

On the other hand, Apollod. (lib. iii.) and Hyg. (F. 58. 242.) 
make him King of the Assyrians. 

} L V. voL L pp. 375 — 6, Edit. Wess. 
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of Triopium — moreover the second marrying 
the daughter of the first had three sons, who 
divided the government of Rhodes between 
them, and founded three cities, which bore 
their respective names. 

We have direct testimony, that each of 
those whom I have mentioned was possessed 
of regal dignity, and I doubt not that greater 
research would have increased their number. 
But besides these we cannot help observing, 
that there were many other of the HeKades, 
(whose history has not fully come down to 
us) by whom cities were founded, and from 
whom different places of consequence receiv- 
ed their names. Even those of whom we 
now know only their names, we cannot sup- 
pose to have been mean persons ; for I trust 
it will be admitted, that places of importance 
were not likely to be founded by, or named 
from, insignificant men. 

I beg to mention, in support of this as- 
sertion, Delphus, who founded and glve^y^ 
his name to Delphi.* / 

Lycoreus, after whom Lycorea was 
called.-f- 

• Hyg. 161. Paus. 10. e. 
t Ibid, 
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Charon, who gave his name to Chae- 
ronaea.* 

Arab us to Arabia.-f* 

Oaxus to the river Oaxes.J 

AcRiEPHEUs to the city of Boeotia, called 
Acraephia.§ 

IsMENUS, Ij who gave his name to the 
river which had before been called Lad on, 
in Boeotia. 

Of the island of Rhodes, I shall have 
further occasion to speak, and I will now 
only observe, that the nymph, from whom 
it was named, is said by some to have been 
the daughter, % and by others the wife ** of 
the Sun. 

I have hitherto spoken only of those who 
in the mythological ages were considered as 
the direct and immediate offspring of the 
Sun, but we meet with many of the same 
femily in later times — " In Diodorus Siculus, 

» Paus. 9. 40. 

t Plin. 1. vii. c. 60. 

t Serv. ad Virg. Eel. i. 66. 

§ Steph. Byz. in v. 

II Paus. ix. 10. 

f Pind. Oly. 7. 

*• Apollod. 1. i. c. iv. § 6. 
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says Mr. Bryant, '* mention is made of an 
ancient king of Armenia called Barsanes : 
which signifies the offspring of the Sun/'* 
The conclusion of Heliodorus's Ethiopica 
has given rise to much discussion and has 
even led some critics to dispute the Christ- 
ianity of that author. The words are 

*' ToiovSc mpag fi<y)(£ to (TwrayfAa rwv ircpi Oiaytvufv km 
Xapc/cXeiav AlOioiriKunf' o (nivcra^cv avrip <boivi^ BifUfftfvoCf 
rwv a^ H'Xeif "yEVoc, 06O&Kri» iraic H*Xto8wpoc/' *' TqIcTH 

finem sortita est confectio de Theagene et 
Chariclia Mthiopicarum orationum : cuius 
author est vir Phxnix Emesenus ^Theoaostt 
JiliuSj Heliodorus.'* The remark which Bayle 
quotes upon this is just : " There is no doubt 
but a Christian, and a bishop to boot, would 
be mad if he should say he was a descendant 
of that luminary /'•!• I apprehend however 
that the bishop had no such intention and 
indulged in no farther absurdity than that of 
ostentatiously proclaiming his royal descent. 
We find the same idea prevailing both in the 
East and the West. In the Eastern History 
we read of the King Menu " whose patro- 

* Anal. i. 44. 

t Diet, in T. Heliodorus. 
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nymic name was Vaivaswata or Child of the 
Sun.* Among the Persians we meet with 
Sjam, of whom Relandf says " Sjam fuit 
sextus Rex Persiae, qui vulgo <xJU^ Sjamschid 
dicitur. juA Schid veteri lingua Persica Solem 
significat/' We meet with Hadad the fourth 
king of Edom,J and according to Nicolaus 
Damascenus§ the kings of Syria for nine ge- 
nerations .had this name — ^To this I need only 
add what is said by Macrobius || of the As- 
syrians " Deo, quem summum maximum 
que venerantur, Adad nomen dederunt/' 
Of Cyrus I need not say much : Kvpov yap 

koXhv Ilcpaac rov 'HXiov ^ is tOO Well kuOWU tO 

need any proof. Indeed at this time one of 
the titles of the king of Ava is, " Brother to 
the Sun."'** It would be useless to multiply 
testimonies with respect to eastern nations, 
but I may be allowed to add one or two re- 

* Sir Wm. Jones's Qissert. on the Gods of Greece, Italy, and 
India. — Asiatic Res. i. 230. 

t Dissert, de Samaritanis, p. 70. 

J Gen. xxxvi. v. 35, 

§ Apud Jos. Antiq.Tii. 5. 

]| Sat. i. 23. 

IT Plut. in Artax. ride etiam Relandi Diss, de Vet ling. Pers. 
in V. et Ctesias in Persicis Kai TiBerai to orofia avra airo th W\w, 

** Curiosities of Literature, i. 298. 

D 
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specting those of the west. The Peruvians 
(hke the Greeks*) " not understanding their 
own theology/' took the matter literally and 
considered their Incas as really descended 
from the Sun,*!- and the same idea prevailed 
among the Natches, a people of Louisiana, 
whose kings we are informed bore the name 
of their supposed father j: — ^The same idea 
may even be traced in our own country as 
will appear by referring to a song of Tha- 
liessen translated by Mr. Davies and inserted 
in his work on the Mythology and Ritjes of 
the British Druids — In this song, Cassivel- 
launus is called " the son of Graid'' on which 
Mr. Davies makes the following remark 
" Grad or Graid the Sun. Cassivellaunus is 
called the son of Beli which is another name of 
that deified luminary'' And here (although 
it is, perhaps, stepping out of my way) I can- 
not but remark how powerfully the title of 
Beli applied to the deified Sun by the An- 
cient Britons, supports the hypothesis which 
the same learned author has maintained in 
his Celtic Researches — namely liiat the inha- 

> * See Bryanf s Analysis^ vol. ii. p. 301. 
t DeVega'sComm. hyBycaut,p.l2. 
% Curiosities of Literature, i. 298. 
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bitants of Babylon (a people who confessedly 
worshipped the Sun under the title of Belus) 
wiere in the habit of visiting Stonehenge.^ 

I have hitherto chiefly confined myself to 
such proofs as arise from the objects of wor- 
ship, the character of the sun, and the re- 
puted descendants of that luminary ; but I 
shall now proceed to bring forward the evi- 
dence arising from those things which were 
esteemed sacred to the Sun : and if I can shew 
that they were, and, many of them, are consi- 
dered as symbols of royalty^ I trust that Uttle 
more will be necessary . 

I have already said that Rhodes received 
its name from a nymph who was either the 
daughter, or the wife of the Sun : I have no 
desire to settle this question, or to reconcile 
the different accounts which are given of her 
pedigree ; it is sufficient for me that she was 
connected with , the Sun, and that the island 
named from her was sacred to that deity, as 
well as the flower from which she derived her 
own name. I apprehend that no one will 
dispute the identity of Adonis and the Sunj-f 

* Vide Celtic Researches. Tndex in v. Babylonians. And of 
Beli, see Asiatic Researches, iii. 255. 
i Bryant's Analysis, t. 27. 
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and we find the Rose singularly interwoven 
with his history. We have sufficient evi- 
dence that the Rose was a sacred flower ; * 
and though it has been thought by some to 
belong to Venus, yet as it is found on the 
head of the Sun, on the Rhodian coins, -f I 
am inclined to give it to that deity. I believe 
it will be equally easy to shew the connexion 
between this flower and royalty. The style 
which the antients adopted in speaking of 
it, place it beyond doubt, that they attach- 
ed a degree of pre-eminence to it, which 
considering it merely as a flower, cannot be 
accounted for. In Achilles Tatius, we meet 

with this passage : ** €* roig avOecFW riOeX^ 6 Zcvc 
twiOtivai BA2IAEA, TO POAON av twv c^vOioav ^j3a<rcX- 

The following fable, relating the origin of 
the Rose, is so much to the purpose, that I 
cannot help quoting it at length, and is, 
moreover, so prettily imagined, that I trust 
the reader ^ill not be displeased to meet with 
it. I must, however, first premise, that al- 

♦ Voss. de Idol. v. 48. 

-f Harduinus de Numm. Pop. et Urb. quoted by Panelius 
de Cistophoris, p. 8. 

:|: Lib. ii. p. J 00. Edit. Lips. 1776. 
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though it is the work of a modern, yet the 
reader should bear in mind that he was not un- 
acquainted with the language and traditions 
of antiquity ; and I pray that particular at- 
tention may be paid to those parts which are 
printed in italics. 

^^ Unde autem ccelum insolitos aspirat odores ? 
Non fallor, Zephyri favet aura, Rosaria florent, 
Purpuream jam dumus agit de germine glandem 
Floris oderiferi : pkbei cedite flores ; 
Hortorum regtna suos pstendit honores, 
Pne qua puniceis ardens Aurora quadrigis 
Palleat, atque suos confundat Delia vultus. 
Sed quae se hesterno nondum rosa credere Soli 
Audebat,' nexus omnes, atque omnia rumpit 
Vincla, premi impatiens et germine turget aperto, 
Posses de forma reginam^ deque pudore 
Virgineo posses sentire, fuisse pudicam ; 
Nam pariter regina fuit, pariterque pudica. 

^' Rumor Amazonia natam de gente ferebat, 
Non verus. Nam Graeca fuit, bimarique Corintho 
Jura dabat, Graias vulgarat fama per urbes, 
Insignem meritis, jamque omnis Achaia nympham 
Optabat, nymphaeque alto de sanguine reges. 
£t prior ante omQes ibat bellator Halesus 
Isiadesque Brias, qui se septemplice Nilo 
Jactabat natum : venit ipse bipennifer Arcas^ 
Deponitque suas lauros, betlique tropasa^ 
Thebanis tulerat victor quae plurima campis, 
Reginae ante pedes : et speis afiectat easdem. 

^' Ilia ferox animi (faciebat forma ferocem) 
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Non has, inquit, eram vobis quaerenda per artes, 
Debellanda fui non exoranda ; nee illos 
Sustinet audire instantes, populumque, patresque 
Ducebat secum armatos, temploque subibat* 
(Illud erat sacrum Soliy solisque sorori) 
Turba omnis sequitur gradientem ; yenit ad aram 
Virgo deam implorans, pro yirginitate tuenda. 
Ecce autem incensus furiis et Halesus et Areas, 
Isiadesqae Brias, eum magna parte suorum, 
Accurrunt, rumpuntque fores : fit pugna, resistit 
Omni cum populo, mediisque in millibus ardet 
Exultans armis regina, procosque repellit« 

'^ At ceu majores audacia mixta pudori 
Addiderit flammas oculis, seu forma sub armis 
Creverit, omnis erat quae circumfusa Rhodanthen 
Plebs ardentem oculis, et mira luce coruscam 
Obstupuit, magnoque simul clamore : Rhodanthe 
Sit Dea, toUantur magnae simulachra Dianse : 
Reginam imponunt aris, tolluntque Dianam. 
Fraternos animos injuria facta sorori 
Permovit, laesoque furens pro nnmine Phcebus 
Ultores radios obliquo lumine torsit : 
liUmine quo, ccepit primum tsdere Rhodanthen 
Esse deam. Nam pes per sese altaribus ipsis 
Figitur, et ductis saxo radicibus haeret. 
Jam yiridas toilet ramos, dum brachia tendit. 
Languet egens animi, sed adhuc reginoy suamque 
Dum mutat formam yel sic mutasse decebat. 
Nam pulcher flos est, fuerat quae pulchra Rhodanthe, 
Felix di vinos si numquam visa fuisset 
Digna pati cultus, nee sic meruisset amari. 

^' At populus la&sa pro majestate Dianae, 
Spinarum horrentem in cumulum con versus, acntts 
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Reginam teUs etiam est defendere promptus^ 
Fitque Brias yoIvox, Areas fit fucus, Halesus 
Papilio, servant primos qui floris aniores, 
Certatimque rosam crebro afiectare yolatu 
Nod cessant, totisque fragrantem ambire diebus."* 

I trust the reader will pardon my insisting, 
at some length, on the connexion between 
the Rose and royalty, as he will see how much 
of my hypothesis depends upon it ** Quo- 
vero gratiae significatum inesse Rosis, aperte 
intelligamus Indorum etiam monumenta con- 
quiremus : siquidem eorum Magi rosam tanti 
fecerunt, ut ad conciliandos magnorum prin^ 
cipum animos, non alia re quapiara libentius 
quam Rosis uterentur. Libet vero ex eorum 
dictatis unum hoc, quod ad argumentum fa- 
cit, recitare. Aiunt illi, si princeps quispiam 
sacer profanusve sit adeundus, quem tibi 
conciliatuni velis, ut et te amet, et votis tuis 
faveat atque benigne respondeat, observan- 
dum esse coeli situm, cum Sol vel in Ariete 
vd in Leone gradu eo ascendante fertur, quem 
Luna laeto felicique aliquo aspectu intueatur. 
Hie tu phialam rosaceo nitidissimo plenam in 
manum dexteram sumens facie ad versus So/cw 
con versa, summis pedibus insistens, et phia- 

*' Rapini Hortorum, lib. i. 
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lam praetendens in haec verba duodecies repe- 
titione facta, voce clara orationem habeas, 
salvere te jubet Deus, 6 planeta tuo potens 
lumine'" — '* exoratum te velim, ut amicitiam, 
benevolentiam, amplexum, et affectulh erga 
me omnium benevolentiae in hoc oleo mihi 
concedas, ita ut me omnes appetant, et ami- 
citiam meam ultro concupiscant, ac perinde 
maximos minoresque pontifices^ reges, princi^ 
pes reliquosquepotentioreSj senatum, populum, 
infimumque gregem, mihi amore atque cha- 
ritate conciliem/' * Thus much of India; to 
which I may subjoin, that one of the titles of 
the king of Persia is, "The Rose of De- 
light/^ f 

After having devoted so much space 
to this one symbol, I shall only mention 
those traces which are to be found in our 
own country. When the rival houses of York 
and Lancaster contended for the sovereignty, 
they both adopted this device, with only the 
shght variation of colour ; and I think it may 
fairly be concluded, that neither would have 
condescended to imitate the badge of the 
other, if that badge had not contained some- 

* Meursii Arboretum Sacrum, p. 96. 
f Curiosities of Literature, i. 300. 
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thibg especially symbolical of the nature of 
its claims, and calculated to shew the extent 
df its pretensions. The Rose and Crown, as 
a popular device, is still common. 

The next symbol of which I shall speak is 
the Lily ; and I take it in this order, because 
Pliny has said, "Lilium Rosae nobilitate prox- 
imum est/'* I trust that I shall not be 
thought to assume too much, if I suppose 
that this flower was the Western representa^ 
tive of the Eastern Lotus, which Dioscorides 
describes as having a small white flower like 

a Lily; c/wv avOog fiiKpov Xcvicov, 80CIC0C Kpcvy.'f — 

That the Lotus was sacred to the Sun has 
been sufficiently proved by the learned Cu- 
per ; J and he also states that it was worn on 
the heads of the kings of Egypt, of which 
place it was a native. I need scarcely re- 
mind the reader, that the white Lily is at this 
day the royal % device of France ; and, as 

* Lib. XX. c. 5. 

f Lib. iy. c. 114. 

X Cuperi Harpocrates, p. 14. Edit. 1687* 

§ It has never been denied that tbb is the royal device, 
though I am aware that it has been at times superseded by 
another. France, (as Ovid says of Proserpine,) 

*^ Ludity et aut violas aut Candida 2t7i^^carpit/' 

at her pleasure. 

E 
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Mr. Bryant says, ♦ (though my view of the 
subject does not appear to have struck him,) 
** we accordingly find a Frog upon the Lotos 
introduced as a sacred emblem in the Bern- 
bine table/^-f* 

The consecration of the Eagle to the Sun, 
and its being a symbol of royalty among our 
Northern allies, I need not insist on. 

The fact that the Swan was sacred to 
Apollo is sufficiently known, J and its appro- 
priation to the royal family of this country is 
sufficiently proved by a statute of Edward 
the Fourth, which prohibits certain persons 
from keeping them, expressly excepting the 
" son of our sovereign lord the king/' In- 
deed the well-known sign of the " Swan with 
two Necks'' has been supposed to be a cor- 
ruption of the Swan with two " nicks," or 
notches by which the royal Swans are said to 
have been distinguished. 

I shall only mention two other symbols of 
royalty, and they are connected with this 
country : the first is the Lion. That he was 
called "the king" is sufficiently notorious. 

* Analysis, iii. 257. 

"^ figure G6. Edit. Amsterdam* 

j: JElianus de Anim. ii. 32. xi. 1, &c. 
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Oppian calls him kXvtov Pa^ikna Xtovra ; * and 

Phll6 Qiipwv re jSaciXcvc o Opatrvg avo£ Xcwv.'f' The 

Arabic name J^U1\ Alhasil^ o jSacreXcvcj is 
also a strong confirmation. It would be 
quite useless to enter into any proof that this 
animal is connected with the royal arms of 
this country. The reader will recollect the 
title of Coeur de Lion, without my staying to 
prove that we had a sovereign so named ; 
and I shall call no witness but Sir John Fal- 
staff, to prove the Lion's instinctive respect 
for royalty. If I were not studious of brevity, 
I might here relate, from Philostratm, % how 
the inhabitants of Alexandria believed that a 
certain Lion was their late king Amasis, and 
how they worshipped him in consequence. But 
I have said enoqgh, and need qnly shew that 
the Lion was sacred to the Sun ; and here, 
I shall only refer the reader to the same 
learned authqr whom I have before-mention- 
ed, and request him to examine the proofs 
which he produces in support of his position-^ 
** Leo Soli est dicatum mimaV^ \ The other 

♦ Cyneg. iii. 
f C. xxxi. 

X Vita Apollonii Tyanei, L. v. c. 42. 
§ Cuperi Harpocrates, p. 9. v* etiam Plut. Sympos. L. iv. 
q. 6. . 
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symbol which I promised to mention^ is the 
White Horse, which has been happily added 
to the royal arms of this country. Herodo- 
tus tells us a circumstance relating to one; 
** TOW Ipfov iTnrtafv T(ov Xevicwv," ** e Sdcris cquis can' 
didis^''* which were in the train of Cyrus, 
and that they were sacred to the Sun is be- 
yond all doubt. Justin says, " Solem Persae 
unum Deiim esse credunt et equos eidem Deo 
sacratos ferunt.'' -f The reason given by Ovid 
and Herodotus for the consecration of this 
animal to the Sun, may, perhaps, explain the 
attitude of swiftness in which it is represented 
in the royal arms of this country. 

Placat equo Persis radiis Hyperiona cinctum : 
Ne detur celeri victima tarda Deo. j: 

Gccov Sc fiHVOv riXiov <r£J3ovrai) rtp Ovsm cttttsc* vojuLog 8c 
OVTOC Trig OvfTirigm nav Occov ry ra^cry, iravrwv nav Ovrirwv 
TO ra^crov Sarcovrac. § 

I had intended to say something of the 
Phoenix, which was confessedly sacred to the 
Sun, II and there is an air of royalty given to 

♦ Clio. 189. 
f L. i. c. 10. 
t Fast-i. 
§ Clio. 216. 
II Plin. X. 2, 
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it which renders it worthy of notice. Its 
being represented as crowned, 

*^ ^quatur toto capiti radiata corona 

Phcebaei referens yerticis alta decus/' * 

as having an appearance " regali plena de- 
core/' -f* and other such expressions, gave me 
an idea that something might be said respect- 
ing it. Besides, the fable of its rising with 
renewed vigour from its own ashes, seemed 
not a little like a poetical dress of our maxim, 
that " the king never dies/' However, since 
I began this dissertation, a work has fallen 
into my hands, intituled, " The Phoenix, an 
Essay. Being an Attempt to prove from 
History and Astronomical Calculations, that 
the Comet which by its approximation to our 
Earth, occasioned the Change made at the 
Fall and at the Deluge, is the real Phoenix 
of the Ancients. By John Goodridge. 8vo. 
London. 1781/' Such being the case, I 
freely give up the Phoenix to this author, 
who has certainly a prior claim to all that 
cian be made of it. But I am sure that my 
readers will regret as much as I do, that when 

* Lactantii Phoenix, v. 139. 
t lb. 149. 
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he had proved that the rotatory motion of 
the earth was occasioned " by the approxi- 
mation, contract,* or collision of a comet/' -f* 
he did not proceed to prove (which might 
have been as easily done), that during the 
" contact or collision,'^ some of the inhabit- 
ants of this Comet, or Phoenix, were cast 
upon our globe, and were afterwards known 
by the name of Phoenicians. This would 
have accounted for some mysterious circum- 
stances in the history of that people ; and if 
it had been discovered in time, would have 
saved the learned world much trouble. 

I now proceed to the second point to 
which I wish to direct the reader's attention, 
and shall briefly state the evidence which has 
led me to conclude, that the Serpent was 
used by the ancients, as a symbol of the 
Law. 

Surely the reader will grant, that some- 
thing more was meant by the Serpent in 
ancient mythology, than that animal which 

* Lege mecum contact: visum quippe fuit omnibus quos 
sciam jureconsultis^ omnes res inanimes, quales sunt arbores, 
planetae, &c. contractuum omnino capaces non esse. Vide 
ante alios. Alciat..Gotbof. Cod. Theodos. &c. 

t P. 36. 
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we undetstand by the term. In several sys- 
tems of Cosmogony, the operation of the 
Serpent is recorded. In that of India, it 
is so prominent that I need not enlarge upon 
it, and in the Runic Mythology, we meet 
with the Serpent Midgard, who is represented 
as encircling the whole earth.* To what can 
this refer, but to the subjugating principle 
in creation, producing and preserving order 
and harmony? 

The worship of the Serpent in the East, 
is too notorious to require any proof in this 
place — It spread all over Europe — I need 
not mention Greece and Rome, but I may ob- 
serve that " the people of Lithuania, Estonia, 
Livonia, Prussia, Courland, and Samogetia 
formerly worshipped Serpents. There were 
some remains of it in Olearius's time/^-f- Nor 
did it rest here — we find it even. in Peru. J I 
have before mentioned Apollo as a king : I 
must now say something of him as a Serpen- 
ticide« The story of the Serpent which he 
slew, and from which he obtained the titles 



* Mallef s Northern Antiquities, i. 85. 
f Picart's Ceremonies, ir. 568, 360. 
I Voss. de Idol. L. iii. c. 13. 
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of Pythius* and Delphicus-f is well known^ 
and I have only to observe that they were 
particularly connected with his oracles. In 
fact, although he was certainly knozm and 
worshipped under other titles, yet it was as a 
Serpenticide that he was consulted. However 
laborious or useful the destruction of a Ser- 
pent may have been, we cannot I think con- 
sider it as qualifying the performer to give 
advice and solve difficulties. We may remark 
also, that he was not the only person who is 
supposed to have acquired oracular powers by 
intercourse with Serpents — ^The same is said 
of Melampus, and something like it of 
Tiresias. % 

The story is so differently related, that 
we cannot accurately discover what was his 
reason for destroying this Serpent, or whatever 
it might be. But we may conclude with 
tolerable certainty, that it was on account of 
some injury sustained by Latona. I have 
before stated my conviction that Apollo was 
a king, and perhaps if we were to divest 

* Horn. Hym. in Apoll. 373. 
f Apoll. Rhod. Arg. 1. ii. v. 707* 
% Bryant's Anal. ii. 214. 
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the tale of all poetry and allegory, we might 
find that it was nothing more than the anni- 
hilation of some grievous law by which La- 
tona and others were oppressed. Or if it 
should appear that this victory was the con- 
futation of some famous lawyer, I appre- 
hend that such a circumstance would not be 
by any means at variance with the character 
of Apollo. Here let me say a few words on 
one of his titles, which has been very ge- 
nerally misunderstood. The name of No- 
Mios has been taken to imply, that he was 
at one time employed in pastoral occupa- 
tions. " This notion (if I may adopt the words 
of Mr. Bryant on one of the titles of Ceres) 
arose in part from the Grecians not under- 
standing their own theology; which bad 
originally, became continually more deprav- 
ed, through their own ignorance.^' * The 
poets found this name, but were at a loss to 
find meaning for it which would suit their 
purpose, and therefore they affected to under- 
stand, that he had been a herdsman. It 
then became necessary to account for his 
undertaking an occupation so much beneath 

« AnaLiiaOl. 
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bis dignity, and for this purpose they made 
lip a story of his having been banished from 
heaven by Jupiter, for killing the Cyclops 
who made the thunder, by which his son 
^sculapius had been destroyed. This story ^ 
which may perhaps remind the reader of 
one equally well known, and perhaps, of 
equal authenticity, respecting a House, 
said to have been built by one Jack, was the 
best which they could make to excuse the 
servitude of Apollo. But even then it did 
not escape the ridicule of Lucian, who rallies 
the absurdity of placing a Deity in such cir- 
cumstances* But the poets were not con- 
sistent in the account which they gave of the 
nature of his servitude. Callimachus attri- 
butes it to a different cause, and places iuares 
under his care.* Euripides gives him Oxen.+ 
Diodonis SiculusJ aad Clemens Alexan* 
drinus§ mention bis servitude but say no« 
thing of its nature^ Virgil unerely calls him 
" Pastor ab Amphryso." || On the other 

* Hyni# in ApoU. 434 
f Alcestis Bub. in. 
i Lib. Hi. et !▼, 

§ Cohort p. 17. 
II Georg; in. 2; 
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hand Ovid represents him as denying the 
whole story, and distinctly asserting his 
royalty. 

" Non ego mm Poitor : non hie amenta gregesve 
Horridus observo* 

mihi Delphica tellus 

£t Claros et Tenedos Pataneaque regia servif 

Macrobius's explanation is as absurd as 
the fiction which he attempts to account 
for — ^he says that the title was given " quia 
Sol pascit omnia quae terra progenerat/' * I 
know not how far the horses and herds pf the 
ancients might be able to live on sunshine, 
but I believe that modem grooms and 
graziers find a more substantial diet requisite. 
Let us however attend to the statement of a 
writer of no small weight and who was 
under no temptation to embellish his account 
with poetical fiction. Cicero speaking of 
Apollo says " Arcades nomianeniy apellant, 
quod ab eo se lege$ ferunt accepisse.'^-f- This 
is surely a more rational account Nor were 
they the only people who considered Apollo 
as a legislator — Nemesius says ra, irXciata wv 

♦ Saturn, L i* c. 17* 
t De Nat Deor. iii^23. 
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lOvwv 0£8C eircypa^rat vo)uo0crac ci>c Kptjrcc /txcy rov Aca 
AaJceSc/iovcoc Sc AiroXXoiva." * 

We find the Serpent also connected with 
j^sculapius — It is scarcely possible to 
imagine what can have given rise to this 
connexion. Those Greek writers who have 
attempted to explain it have fallen into 
pitiable absurdities. Phurnutus halluci- 
nates in the following manner : — " wo- 

fiaaOfi Bb AfrkXtiinog avo t» iruxfdai Kai ava^aWBitBtu 
Ttiv Kara rov Oavarov yivofievtiv airoicXijtnv. 8ta nero yap 
Kai Bpaxovra avrtp wapirtaaiVj ori Ofioiov ri rartp watry^x^iv 
01 y^fWfitvoi Tfi laxfiKti Kara ro oiovu avav€a2[£iv tK nov 
voffwVf jcat avoSvtitBai to yripag.^^ ** JEsCulapiUS au^ 
tetn dictUS est awo m trantdai Kai ava^aXXttrOai^ id 

est ab eo quod incassetur, et in aliud tempus 
rejieiatur mortis accessus. Hinc factum estj 
ut Serpentes Msculapio consecrarentuvy quod 
hi qui medicina utuntufy non dissimile quip^ 
piam a serpentum natura patiantur/' I wish 
the reader success in his attempts to make 
sense of what I have quoted, and will not tire 
him with what the same author proceeds to 
say in explanation of the staff round which 
the Serpent is twined in the representations 

* De Nat Horn. c. xxxix. 
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of this deity. * Surely it is unnecessary to 
refute such an absurdity. A more intelligible 
account is, that which is given by many wri- 
ters, of his delivering Rome from a pestilence 
by changing himself into a Serpent. Ovid 
embellishes this story after his own man- 
ner, -f- Aurelius Victor gives a more sober, 
but equally improbable account. J Under 
any circumstances, the tale appears to me 
to be absurd ; for how any man by turning 
himself into a Serpent (supposing the meta- 
morphosis probable) could deliver a city from 
the plague, I am at a loss to conceive. Surely 
the reader will see that the whole is figura- 
tive ; that by the plague we are to understand 
a disordered government ; and that by 
changing himself into a serpent (or, in other 
words, taking upon himself the administra- 
tion of the laws) he preserved the state. 

* " OpA,'* says Mr. Bryant, (Anal. i. 57.) " signifies a ser- 
ipenty and was pronounced at different times and expressed, 
Opt^ Oupis, Opis, Ops." The last of these terms ive still retaiu^ 
with an added aspirate, and as it should seem with a marked 
reference to the ^sculapian symbol. The plant to which we ap- 
ply ity by its serpentine nature^ and customary mode of cultiva- 
tion, becomes as accurate a representation of the symbol of ^s- 
culapius as can be imagined. 

+ Met. L. XV. 

t DeVir. ni.22.1. 
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I have already had occasion to notice the 
Persian monarch, Sjamschid,* and I must 
here mention some particulars of his history 
which greatly confirm my hypothesis. The 
Persian chronicles make him the same with 
Nimrod, and state that he was dethroned by 
Dhohak. Let us see who this invader was# 
The author of the Leb Tarikh say s^ that Dho- 
hak is an Arabic alteration of the Persian 
name Deh Ak. In short, he is known by three 
names — cJ^Uup Dhohak, Arabic ; u/T yj Deh 
Aky Persian ; and ej^>-»|;j-; Biurasp, or Puirasp^ 
which both in the Persian and Pehlavic 
tongues signifies " ten thousand horses/' More^ 
over he was called Azdahac, as we learn from 
Moses Choronensis, who speaks of him con- 
stantly as Byrasp Azdahac ; and has two 
chapters at the end of his first book, -f* in 
which he recites the Per^an history respecting 
his obtaining the kingdom under Nebroth, or 
Nimrod, whom I have before stated to be the 
same with Sjamschid. The same writer also 
states, X that his name Azdahac signifies a 

* P. 17, 

+ P. 77. 

\ P. 72. ** Azdahac in nostra lingua draconem signtficat/' 
I trust that the reader will excuse my not quoting the original. 
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dragim^ in the Armenian laAguage ; anid I 
may add that it has the same meaning in the 
Persian and Pehlavic tongues. Moreover 
D'Herbelot testifies that he was called jU ** a 
serpent;'' and in the Persian cosmogony of 
Zoroaster, translated by M. Anquetil du Per- 
ron, I find this passage, ^^ Apres les mille de 
dieu le Scorpion vint, and Zohak agit pendant 
. mille ans/'* The length and. breadth of this 
history is, that Sjamschid was dethroned by 
some man named Dhohak, or Deh Ak, who 
was also called a Serpent. Now upon my 
hypothesis, what are we to understand when 
we find that the Sun (which I have shewn to 
be here used as the title of a king) was de- 
throned by a Serpent ? Surely, if I am cor- 
rect, we shall find that the usurper had some 
connexion with the law. Let us see, then, 
what is said respecting him. I apprehend 
that no one will deny that this Dhohak, or 
Deh Ak, is the Ai|ibjciic of Herodotus. I do 
not ground this on the similarity of their 
names, though such an argument has been 

as it is difficult to obtain Armenian types : but I helieve the 
fidelity of the Messrs. Whiston's translation may be depend- 
ed on. 

* In. ▼. Dhohak. 

t Tom. ii. p. 421. 
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considered decisive in cases of still greater 
importance ; but tlie coincidence of name, 
history, and chronology * together, leaves no 
doubt on my mind. Herodotus -f tells us, 
that he was a wise man, who, with a view to 
the attainment of sovereign power, distin- 
guished himself among his neighbours by his 
justice and equity. That they admiring his 
conduct, appointed him a judge among themy 
" Aiicanyv fiiv iwiiTutv aiptovroJ*^ That he obtained 
such respect from the upright administration 
of this office, that all the inhabitants of the 
surrounding country came to him for justice, 
until the number of causes brought before 
him was so great that he complained of not 
being able to attend to his own affairs, owing 
to the pressure of their biisiness. Upon this 
they consulted together, saying, " (!>tpB (n-riawfitv 

rifitwv avTwv jSacrcXca* Kai ovtw ij re Vfwpij evvofiri<reTai^ — 

" age, constituamus nobis ipsis regem, ut sic 
regio nostra bonis legibus administretur ;'' and 
thereupon Deioces was unanimously made 
king. This agrees with the statement of 

* Both were five generations before Cyrus the Great, who is 
recognized both in the Persian and Grecian histories. See also 
Hyde De Ludis Orientaiibus. 

f Clio. xcvi. et seq. 
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Moses Choronensis, who says, that he ob- 
tained the kingdom " arte et calUditate/' * 

Here I must again recur to Rhodes, as I 
wish to draw the attention of the reader to 
the laws of that island. Strabo says, *' flav/ua- 
aOii Kai ij Bvvofiia' — " admirafida est etiam legum 
optimarum conservatio.^' -f Indeed, if it were 
necessary to prove that the Rhodian laws 
were celebrated, their adoption by the Ro- 
mans would be a sufficient testimony. — 
Rhodes was in fact a school of forensic elo- 
quence, and was resorted to by those who 
wished to excel in oratory. There Cicero 
studied, as he informs us. Aurelius Victor 
tells us of. Brutus J " Athenis philosophiam^ 
Rhodi eloquentiam didicit ;'' % and also men- 
tions that Julius Ccesar § studied there, a fact 
which is also attested by Suetonius and Plu- 
tarch. Dion Cassius says the same of Tibe- 
rius ; Plutarch of Pompey ; Appian || of 
Cassius. If my conjecture is right, we shall 
surely find some tradition respecting Serpents 
in the history of an island which was not only 

* Ubi supra. 

f Lib.xiv. p. 652. 

t DcV.m.82. 

§ lb. 78. 

II De Bell. Civ. L. iv. ^: 

G 
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the resort of so many eminent men in later 
times, but which was allowed to have leges 
antiquissimce^ even by the Romans. Does the 
history of the place answer :to this expecta- 
tion ? The reader will find that it does most 
exactly. Strabo, Stephanus, Pliny, Ammi- 
anus Marcellinus, and others, testify that it 
was before called Ophiusa, and we learn from 
Heraclides the reason of this. " ckoXccto & O^ 

ir<ra 8to ro irXiffloc rwv o^tiav^ — ** VocdbatUT autem 

Ophiusa propter Serpentum copiam quibus 
scatebat/* 

I must beg the reader to recollect that this 
island was not uninhabited at the time when 
it abounded with serpents. The words of 
Diodorus Siculus sufficiently attest this : — 

** Mera Sc ravra ri|c PoSioc yn^ av«<Tijc o^€«c VTrcp/ticyeflgec, 

" Posthac verOj cum producer et Serpentes 
Rhodiorum terra ingentesy accidit ut incola-' 
rum plurimi interficerentur.** From this it 
appears that this great increase of Serpents 
took place after the island had become inha« 
bited : a circumstance altogether unnatural, 
if the tradition is to be taken literally. I 
need not relate how the island was cleared 
by Phorbas, though that story has passed 
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down with more credit than any person 
should give to an account of an island like 
Rhodes having been cleared of serpents by 
one man. But this absurdity is not confined 
to the history of Rhodes. Mr. Bryant says 
that Argos was infested in the same manner, 
" till Apis came from Egypt, and settled in 
that city. He was a prophet, the reputed 
son of Apollo, and a person of great skill and 
sagacity. To him they attributed the bless- 
ing of having their country freed from ser- 
pents.^^ * It is not very easy to understand 
how any one man could clear a country of 
Serpents ; but it is possible, and not impro- 
bable, that if the inhabitants were oppressed 
by unjust and cruel laws, they might be de- 
livered by a person whose " skill and saga- 
city'' might enable him to revise the old laws, 
or introduce new ones. His coming from 
Egypt, that seat of early learning, favours 
this idea. Or it might be that he drove away 
vexatious lawyers, either by his " sagacity,'' 
with which they could not contend, or by his 
" skill" in composing the differences by which 
they had been supported. The latter of these 
cases is reported to have actually happened 

* Anal. ii. 212. 
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in this country. When the humane Mr. Kyrle 
settled in Ross, says the poet, 

DespairiDg quacks with curses fled the place, 
And vile attornies, now an useless race. 

There is something very remarkable in the 
word tautology J which I have heard used in 
speaking of legal subjects ; and it is most 
emphatically used by a writer who was not 
altogether ignorant of antiquities. The pas- 
sage to which I allude is as follows : — " I hope 
to see the time when that wherein there is in- 
deed some progress made, shall be wholly ef- 
fected; and by the improvement of the noble 
art of Tautology 9 every Inn in Hoi born an Inn 
of Court, Let others think of logic, rheto-* 
lie, and I know not what impertinence, but 
mind thou Tautology. What is the first ex- 
cellence of a lawyer ? Tautology. What the 
isecond ? Tautology. What the third ? Taut" 
ology"* I need only add that the worship 
of the Serpent -f was introduced into Egypt by 
the celebrated lawgiver Taut,\\ and a new Hght 
will be thrown on this extraordinary passage. 

* Steek^s Funeral. 

f Bryanfs Plagues of Egypt See also Anal. 1. 13. 
II " Dicitur Mgyptiis leges, ct litems tradidisse." Cic. de 
Nat. Deor. iii. 22. 
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I shall not entA* into the discussion which 
has arisen respecting the animal mentioned 
in the book of Genesis and which our trans- 
lators have rendered *^ Serpent^^ but shall 
merely observe that the original word twiJ, ac- 
cording to the best authority which I have 
opportunity to consult, signifies " A Serpent, 
a soothsayer, a thing itieide of brass^' — I drop 
the last meaning because it might be made 
to bear an invidious construction; but the 
union of the other two is remarkable and 
strongly corroborates what has been before 
remarked concerning Apollo, Melampus and 
Tiresias, The benediction of Jacob is also 
remarkable. " Dan (literally a Judge) is a 
Serpent'^ — and the Testament of Dan is cer- 
tainly directed against that error into which, 
more than any other, the practitioners of the 
law are liable to fall.* 

It is quite sufficient to mention the name 
of the celebrated lawgiver Draco, and we may 
observe that the legislator Cecrops is said to 
have been Si^vtg of a twofold nature GVfu^vig 

iy^o)v aiOfna avSpog Kai Spaicovrocf and it is Stated by 

Eustathius that he underwent a metamor- 

♦ Vide Grabii Spiceleg. Pat. vol. i. 204. 
f Apollod. lib, 3. - 
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phosis avo o^oc Etc ovflponrov/' MinOSy tOO, from 

whose wisdom successive systems of law were 
formed is said o^«c Hpti<rai* 

In the Ancient Mythology we constantly 
find serpents or dragons* acting as guardians 
of whatever was rare or precious. I shall 
not enquire how far such guardians were likely 
to prove efficient, but the instances are too 
numerous to be repeated. Mr. Bryant has 
colle'feted and discussed many of them,t and 
I thinK that no person will contend that the 
reptile is really meant — How clear and 
rational does this account become when we 
suppose it to mean that these peculiarly 
valuable things were guarded by strict and 
sanguinary laws ? We may suppose it possible 
that serpents might guard money, fleeces or 
gardens, but who will believe that virgins 
were placed under their care ? If however we 
take it to mean that they were placed under 
the immediate care of constituted legal au- 
thorities we suppose nothing more than the 
common practice of the Court of Chancery 
at this day. 

I shall close this Dissertation, with no- 

* Antonin. Laber. C.41. 
t Anal. ii. 141. 
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ticing some traditions respecting Serpents, 
which while they admit of an easy explana- 
tion on my hypothesis, appear wholly in- 
explicable on any other principles — One of 
these is, that a Serpent will not attack a 
naked man — I need not say that taking it 
literally the fact is otherwise, but the cir- 
cumstance is asserted by many grave writers. 
The author of the Epistle to Praesidius, (by 
some supposed to have been St. Jerome) says 
** Nudum hominem timet, vestitum perse- 
quitur.''* Our vulgar proverb of " suing a 
beggar,'* &c. forms a sufficient explanation 
of this passage. 

Another tradition is that of the Amphis* 
baena which is said to have been a Serpent hav- 
ing a head at both ends, and moving either 
way with equal facility .-f- Pliny says ^^Gemi- 
num caput Amphishcence^ hoc est ad caput et ad 
caudam"X " Whereunto"' says Dr. Brown, 
" while men assent, and can believe a bi- 
cipitous conformation in any continued 
species, they admit a gemination of prin- 

* Kircheri Area Noe^ p. 55. 

f See also Isid. Orig. lib. xii. c. 4. adfin. et Eustath. in 
Hexaem. 

X Lib. viii. e. 23. 
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cipal parts which is not naturally discovered 
in any animal/'* Whiat could more naturally 
represent an advocate, who is by his pro- 
fession obliged to take either side of a ques- 
tion, or in other words to go either way ? 

In the next chapter to that which I have 
quoted, Dr. Brown refutes the story, that 
young vipers force their way through the 
bowels of their mother, and so destroy the 
animal to whom they owe their existence. 
This tradition which is too common to need 
any proof, is mentioned by \^lian, Pliny, 
Phile, and many others, and is so learnedly 
and laboriously refuted by Dr. Brown, that 
I shall content myself with referring those 
who believe it to his elaborate work. May 
we not suppose this fable to refer to the op- 
position which those who instruct others in 
the law, commonly meet with from their 
emancipated pupils, who are perhaps, im- 
mediately retained to oppose them, and use 
the knowledge which they have acquired to 
confound those from whom it was obtained ? 
This is illustrated by the well known story 
of the young lawyer who used the sophistry 
which he had learned, to avoid paying the 

* Pseudodoxia Epidemica, book iii. c. 15. 
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stipulated price of his instniction.* Indeed I 
find the story applied in this manner in re- 
ference to the ungrateful treatment which 
Gifanius experienced from Scioppius. " In 
prJBBceptorem suum et doctissimum virum 
erupit hfiec vipera/'t It may remind us also 
of the sentiment of Plato who, while sufFer- 
' ing the insolence of Aristotle, compared him 
to a colt kicking its mother. 

We meet with another tradition in Strabo 
which I cannot pass over. He speaks of the 
Ophiogenes, and describes them as a people 
who cured those who had been bitten by 
Serpents, by transferring the poison to them- 
selves.:!: What can this beautiful little alle- 
gory represent but those who put themselves 
in the sufferer's place, identify themselves 
with their clients, and procure their remedy 
by making the case their own ? 

The necessity of opposing one lawyer to 
another, may have given rise to the fable of 
the Echidna, of which the laborious Kircher 



* V. Apul. in Flor. 

t Vita et Parentes Gasp. Scioj^ii. p. 16L quoted by 
Bayle^ Art. Gifanius. 
t L. xiii. p, 588. 

H 
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saySj Contra suum venenum est antidotum tn- 
fallUnle.* 

There is one curious circumstance which 
I have . omitted to notice. The reader will 
recollect that not only Serpents were worship- 
ped, but their destroyers also. How is this 
to be reconciled ? Did sacrilege give a claim 
to divinity ? Or why should the people who 
had just been worshipping a Serpent, bestow 
their adoration on a man ? Wherein can we 
find a resemblance to justify such a change 
in the object of their worship ? I cannot sup- 
pose that there was then more congruity be- 
tween a serpenticide, and the animal which 
he had destroyed, than I now find between 
a rat-catcher and a rat. But, on my suppo- 
sition, the reason appears plain. Taking the 
Serpent to mean a severe and sanguinary law, 
repealed or nullified by some more benevo- 
lent legislator, we shall see that it was at once 
just and natural that the serpenticide should 
step into the place of the destroyed Serpent. 

Thus I have endeavoured to shew that the 
primary objects of idolatrous worship were 
the kings and the laws; and, beside the 

« 

* An Magna sciendi. 1. iii. v. etiam Mund Subter. L 9. 
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proofs which I have adduced, I appeal to the 
reader, whether such is not Ukely to have been 
the case. It has been stated by one author, 
or copyist, after another, that from worship- 
ping the Sun mankind fell into the grosser 
error of worshipping their monarchs ; but no 
one (so far as I know) has given any plausi- 
ble reason why idolatry should take such a 
turn. Indeed, considering the state of so- 
ciety and intellect in the remote ages referred 
to, may we not more reasonably conclude that 
men began by worshipping those arbitrary 
monarchs on whose smiles or frowns their pre- 
sent happiness depended ; that they sought 
to repay their benevolence, or to appease 
their anger, by honours due only to the Deity; 
and that the enthusiasm of gratitude joined 
with the servility of fear, produced the apo- 
theosis of royalty ? I need not say how much 
of this reasoning applies to the Serpent. — 
Surely there could scarcely be a more natural 
object of reverence, than that system which 
gave property, and confirmed (as far as hu- 
man means could confirm) the possession of 
every comfort. I trust that Englishmen who 
have been taught almost to idolize their con- 
stitution, will not deny this, and will think 
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the Serpent, as I have exhibited it, a less ab- 
surd object of idolatry than it has hitherto 
appeared. 

I will add no more to this Dissertation, 
(which, small as it is, has grown to a size which 
I did not expect, by the proofs which have 
fallen in my way since I began,) except a 
hearty wish that what I have said may appear 
so satisfactory as to preclude all farther con- 
troversy on the subject. 
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BOW WCU THEttB U IN A WOED; 

OR TBB 

^^nJLE CONTJNTS*' OF d MONASTERY, 



" MONASTERY " says 1, — "why that makes 
r NASTY ROME "—and, when I looked again, it wa^ 
evidently MORE NASTY — a very vile place, OR 
* MEAN STY,— "AY MONSTER," says I, "have I 
found you out ?" — "What monster ? " says the Pope. 
"What monster?" saySj,'"why your Image there 
STONE MARY."— "That is MY ONE STAR — 
my Stella .l/airtfj my guide, my treasure" — **No" sayy 
I, "you should toy MY TREASON."— "YET NO 
ikllMS" says he — '*^No," says I, "you rely on quieter 
vmeans, which do better so long as you have NO 
MASTERY— I mean MONEY-ARTS"— "No," says 
ht again, "^those are TORY MEANS, — and MY 
SEN4T0R will baflBe them."— "I do not know that, 
nys I ; but I think one teight make no MEAN 
jSTORY (Mt of this one single mQiAj^ONASTERY,'" 
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